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The Evolution of Gloucester Cathedral 


By STEWART 


LOUCESTER CATHEDRAL is the result of a 

(> well thought out scheme of construction made 

necessary, partly by historical circumstances, 

and partly because of certain changes which were 

made in the habitual form of worship and ceremonial 
within the church itself. 

Within a few centuries the Abbey of Saint Peter 
was transformed from one of the plainest and most 
severe of Norman churches into the glorious, ornate, 
building it is today. It might well be said that it 
was evolved rather than built. From the eleventh to 
the sixteenth century it went through a process of 
almost constant change which only ended at the time 
of the Reformation, when it burst forth from its 
chrysalis like a beautiful butterfly. For centuries 
before the present cathedral was begun the site upon 
which it stands was sacred ground. Here, as early as 
the year 681, the monastery of Saint Peter was founded 
by Osric, an under king of the Hwiccas, and a few 
years before the coming of the Normans, Osric’s mon- 
astic buildings were restored by Alfred, the Bishop 
of Worcester; but they were shortly afterwards de- 
stroyed by fire, and in 1089 Serlo, who had recently 
become abbot, began a church, some parts of which 
still remain in the present choir and crypt. 

In the development of Gloucester the Norman work 
was retained to a larger extent than it was in many 
other English churches; and instead of rebuilding 
entirely, the later styles, forms, and ornaments were 
applied with incredible skill, especially in the choir. 
The result, so far as Gloucester is concerned, is that 
while it may have lost some of the individuality it 
might have had, had it been built all at one time, as 
was Salisbury for example, Gloucester has a freedom 
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from repetition of design and shows an evidence of 
growth which stimulates the imagination and pro- 
vides a fertile field for study. 

When Abbot Serlo, the beginner of the present 
church, came from San Michael (Normandy) to the 
Abbey in 1072 he found its affairs in a sadly neglected 
state. The most he could muster was two monks and 
about eight novices, but by the year 1100 the monas- 
tery had no less than sixty monks, and the new church 
was well under way. 

Serlo's first work was the crypt which he began in 
1089. It is one of the four apsidal crypts in all Eng- 
land (the others being Worcester, Winchester and 
Canterbury), and leading from its wide ambulatory 
there still remain a number of chapels which, as they 
had altars, were not mortuary but evidently used for 
worship. 

Immediately over this crypt Serlo built his Norman 
choir, which, with parts of the transepts, was dedi- 
cated in the year 1100. In that same year, temporarily 
abandoning the work on the monastic church, all 
efforts were centred on the secular buildings,—the 
chapter house, refectory, dormitory, and such others as 
were needed for the smooth running of the great house- 
hold. But in selecting the sites for these Serlo re- 
versed the usual order of things, so far as the relative 
position of the secular buildings to the church itself 
was concerned. He put them on the north side and 
not, aS was customary, on the south, so that the 
living quarters might be more effectually sheltered 
from the cold north winds. 

Serlo’s death in 1104 was a severe loss, but he had 
so inspired his associates with enthusiasm that the 
nave was started almost immediately and the westerly 
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Guroucsster CATHEDRAL 
A Norman Evo.ution 


part of the church, in spite of a serious fire, was fin- 
ished in 1160. The huge columns which separate the 
nave from the aisles remind one of Tewkesbury, 
although the Tewkesbury columns are even heavier. 
With the exception of the two western bays and the 
vaulting over them, which were altered in the early 
part of the fifteenth century, and a few changes which 
were made in the clerestory windows at the same 
time, Gloucester’s nave is much as it was when first 
built,—a beautiful and dignified example of the Nor- 
man style. The diminutive triforium of the nave is 
very unusual, there being only one other like it in 
England (Tewkesbury), and I think there is only one 
like it on the Continent, in the Abbaye aux Dames, 
at Caen. 

The styles of the transepts are different, the north, 
perpendicular, and the south decorated. It was here 
in the transepts that an architectural expedient was 
resorted to which is seldom seen. That the present 
tower at the intersection of the transepts, very dis- 
tinctive because of its “‘birdcage’’ pinnacles and mag- 
nificent ornamentation, is higher than was intended 
in the original plan is quite certain. It frequently 
happened in the building of the great cathedrals and 
abbeys that as the work progressed it was decided to 
increase the height of their central towers until they 


were, in some instances, a third higher than at first 
planned. This was undoubtedly what happened at 
Gloucester, and the increase of weight which came 
from the added height made necessary additional side 
supports. Supplementing the outside buttresses, 
which had been built to support the tower in the 
fourteenth century, detached internal buttresses were 
installed thirty years later. These extend from the 
north and south transept foundations to points half 
way up the tower itself. It was an ingenious scheme 
and simpler than the cumbersome St. Andrew's 
crosses, which were used for the same purpose in 
Wells Cathedral and Glastonbury Abbey. 

Few cathedrals can boast a more beautiful choir 
than Gloucester. This, once the massive Norman 
choir of Serlo’s making, is now replete with elaborate 
tracery and exquisite perpendicular work which was 
placed there in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
when it was literally lined with ornament. One of 
the problems which the craftsmen then had to face 
was how to treat the heavy Norman columns between 
the choir and the ambulatory, how to lighten the 
effect of the massive piers, and still preserve the full 
measure of their support. The answer was found in a 
compromise. The great columns were flattened on 
their sides which faced inwards towards the choir, 
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and on the plane surfaces the ornament was applied. 
So here is a series of columns which on one side are 
pure Norman, and on the other perpendicular. 

Originally there were three chapels in the round 
apsidal end of the choir, but when the Lady Chapel 
was built still further to the east, the centre one was 
done away with to allow for the entrance into the 
new chapel. At the same time a lofty clerestory was 
added and a roof of intricate design was placed over 
the entire choir. But the final touch of loveliness was 
the great east window, reputed to be the largest in 
England. It was put there as a memorial to the Barons 
and Knights who fell at the Battle of Crecy in 1346, 
and the Siege of Calais the following year. 

Almost as long as the choir, but not so wide, the 
Lady Chapel stretches out eastwards. Here there is 
not a trace of the Norman handiwork for it was not 
built until the last years of the fifteenth century, a 
time when the more elaborate perpendicular had 
gained such a hold upon the ecclesiastical architects 
that they thought of no other style. In the west end 
there is a small chapel, high up over che entrance, 
which held the responsory choir; and there are also 
memorial chapels on the north and south sides. The 
reredos is overhung with tapestry, but underneath it 
one may see another instance of the stupid, wanton 


destruction which was wrought by Thomas Cromwell 
and his Commissioners. Here, in the name of piety 
and under the guise of religious fervor, they smashed 
and mutilated the delicate carvings and wrenched from 
their niches the figures of the Mother of Our Lord, 
and those of the saints. No wonder it is covered— 
well it may be! 

The building of the Lady Chapel brought another 
problem. Abbots Henley and Farley, by whom the 
work was undertaken, were faced with the task of 
erecting this building, which is immediately to the 
east of the cathedral apse, in such a way as to pre- 
serve all light possible for the great east window. 
This they accomplished by drawing in, or tapering, 
the side walls of the west end of the Lady Chapel 
until at their point of contact with the main church, 
the west end of the Chapel was much narrower than 
the east; but this was done with such skill that it is 
almost unnoticeable, and the illusion is even more 
complete because of the ingenious arrangement of the 
decoration on the interior walls of the chapel. 

When Thomas Cromwell came to Gloucester on his 
round of destruction someone reminded him of the 
old adage, “‘As sure as God's in Gloucester,’’ and his 
answer was, ‘‘More churches than Godliness." Suit- 
ing his actions to his words, he turned the cathedral 
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cloisters, the most beautiful in Europe, into stables 
for the horses of his soldiery. Fine stalls for horses 
those! However, in spite of this desecration they are 
in an almost perfect state of preservation, and their 
lace-like fan vaulting and delicate carvings are an 
architectural symphony. 

Was it all worth while, you ask? Was the vast 
amount of patience, energy, and reverent effort spent 
in the building of this and other great cathedrals 
justified? Some say, no. Better by far to have spent 
the energy and money in other ways. Others say, 
yes. Because these monuments of devotion, these 
physical expressions of ideals, which were a passion 
with the monks of the Middle Ages, these monuments, 
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apart from their architectural beauty, have been the 
means of crystallizing and focusing men’s thoughts 
upon a higher plane. Who are we, in these material 
days, to stand in judgment over those who labored 
without thought of remuneration? They claimed no 
reward, they were consecrated to the upbuilding of 
the Church, and to them its physical side was in close 
relation to the spiritual. Order, symmetry, and the 
production of a building worthy of the best traditions 
of their faith were strong influences in their lives, and 
were bound to find their outlet. 

The results of their labors have become a glorious 
heritage to the English speaking people in all parts 
of the world. 


° 91 
“Mount Pleasant Mansion 
‘*The Most Elegant Seat in Pennsylvania,’’ Wrote John Adams in 1775 


By W. M. Hornor, Jr. 


HE outstanding example of domestic Colonial 
T architecture in the vicinity of Philadelphia is 
*‘Mount Pleasant,’’ sometimes known as the 
Macpherson Mansion, and often erroneously called 
the Arnold House. Those who have been fortunate 
enough to view this estate must admit a fuller appre- 
ciation of the princely mode of country living in which 
some of the most distinguished citizens of that early 
metropolis of the Colonies indulged. The mansion’s 
picturesque location, amidst a primeval forest, on an 
eminence high above the Schuylkill River, is indeed 
one of charm, for not only does it command an un- 
obstructed view of the stream in both directions, but 
also makes a very pretentious appearance. The beauty 
of the situation, the grandeur of the grouping, and 
the degree of elaboration to which Georgian style has 
been carried out, leave little to be desired by the ad- 
mirer of skilful design and lover of Colonial tradition. 
That such a stately, graceful, and refined home 
should have been erected by a well-to-do and dis- 
criminating man is to be expected. The land was 
purchased in September, 1761, and on it the substantial 
house was soon after built by Captain John Mac- 
pherson at a cost of fourteen thousand pounds. The 
handsome dwelling was originally called ‘‘Cluny’’ 
after the ancestral castle of his family, for the Captain 
was descended through nineteen chiefs of the Mac- 
pherson Clan of Cluny. 

During his residence at ‘Mount Pleasant’’ many 
celebrated guests were entertained, but following the 
decline of Continental currency, and after Captain 
Macpherson had returned to the seas at the Revolu- 
tionary period, a number of prominent persons leased 


1 Photographs courtesy of Pennsylvania Museum, Memorial Hall, Philadelphia. 
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or bought the entire property. Among them were 
Don Juan de Merailles, the Spanish Ambassador; the 
notorious Benedict Arnold, and his bride, Peggy 
Shippen (although the house was conveyed to Arnold, 
he never actually lived in it; see the account by Fiske 
Kimball in the Pennsylvania Museum Bulletin for 
September, 1926); Frederick William Augustus von 
Steuben; Col. Richard Humpton; Blair McClenachan; 
Edward Shippen, father of Margaret Arnold; and 
General Jonathan Williams. Finally, in 1868, 
‘‘Mount Pleasant’’ became the property of the City of 
Philadelphia, and a part of Fairmount Park. Last 
Summer, the homestead was restored to its former 
condition and furnished in the Chippendale style, at 
which time the public was first permitted to inspect 
the interior, as it might have appeared when John 
Adams dined there in 1775. 

The estate was reached from the highway by a lane 
to the west, passing first a barn, then an outbuilding. 
Across a lawn to the north are similar buildings 
occupying the same advanced positions. The de- 
pendent structures are in an axial line equidistant 
from the house, while the barns, in turn, are equi- 
distant from the former; thus the mansion becomes 
the pivotal point of the group. Servants’ quarters 
and kitchens composed the small house passed by the 
lane, whereas its companion was originally used by 
the children of the doughty Captain for a school and 
recreation place. 

The main house rises two and a half stories above a 
high foundation of hewn stone, in which the iron- 
barred cellar windows, framed with well-wrought 
stone, appear. The massive rubble stone masonry is 


























*‘Mount PLeasant Mansion” 
VIEW FROM THE West, SHowING GaRDENS AND DepeNDENCIES 


coated with greyish-yellow stucco, the surface of 
which is lightly scored by a plasterer’s tool and has 
heavy quoined corners of red brick and a horizontal 
belt of the same material at the second floor level. 
However the keyed initials of the large ranging win- 
dows are of faced stone. Above the heavy cornice, 
with prominent modillions, is the hipped roof, 
pierced on both sides by two handsome dormers and 
surmounted by a long, beautifully balustraded ‘‘Cap- 
tain’s Walk,’’ which extends from one of the great 
brick chimney stacks, with four arched openings, to 
the other. 

On this, the east facade, which greatly resembles 
that on the west, or river front, the striking feature 
is the slightly projecting central section, to be dis- 
tinguished for its four salient points, namely: the 
quoined corners; the surmounting corniced pediment, 
springing from the eaves; the superb pedimental door- 
way, in harmony with the design above; and the 
ornate Palladian windows in the second story. In 
size and general arrangement, the doorways on the 
east and west are quite similar, with the rare double 
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The entrance 


three-panel doors and smooth columns. 
from the drive is Doric and has the customary tri- 


glyphs, mutules, and guttae. The rustication of 
castings and jambs up to the height of the door is 
found here, and moulded spandrels are on each side 
of the arch, interrupted by a wide ornate keystone. 
Exceptionally broad, tapering, and fluted mullions 
lend distinction to the heavy fanlight sash with its 
round-ended openings. Although not pure, the door 
facing the river is essentially Tuscan and of the utmost 
simplicity. The beauty and importance here lies in 
the same rustication, the stimulating stonework, and 
the sash, whose openings combine the keystone arch 
in outline. A beautiful Palladian window in the 
second story wall above each doorway, forms a close 
relation, being virtually parts of the same effect. 

The location on a bluff, and the elevation of the 
mansion are responsible, in a large measure, for the 
manorial impressiveness of “Mount Pleasant.’’ Ad- 
ditional height is achieved by the six-foot foundation, 
in which the cellar windows prominently figure, the 
twelve-foot ceilings of the two main floors, and the 
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*‘Mount PLeasant MANSION” 
First Froor Hatt, with View or DrawinG Room 


summit of the roof, raised, in effect, by the high 


balustrade. The two semicircular headed dormers 
rising into the tympanum of a triangular pediment on 
each side are tall in view of their width; and suitable 
ranging windows, spanned by stone lintels incised in 
imitation of flat arches, and the triglyphs which in- 
crease the apparent size of the doorway, are all details 
calculated to accomplish the purpose of the architect. 
The side, or north and south elevations would tend to 
accentuate such an impression, for in the width of 
thirty feet, not so much as a window interrupts the 
bare wall, and only the brick band course relieves the 
tall plastered surface. The great quadruple chimneys 
joined into one by arches at the top, emerge only at 
the roof, enormous and effective. There is one small 
inconspicuous service door on the south, which does 
not, however, lessen the general aspect. Without 
destroying the grace, but adding materially to the 
dignity of the home, it will be observed that every 
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particular tends toward solidity, as may be seen in the 
woodwork, chimneys, and eighteen-inch walls. 

All that is found before each outside door is a small 
stoop, for porches had not as yet come into use. On 
the east, it is gained by eight broad stone steps, set 
between gracefully curving iron balustrades. 

Within the entrance from the drive, is a hall way, 
eleven feet eight inches in width, extending through 
the house to the opposite, and similar doorway. 
Immediately to the left, is another hall, eight feet 
wide, in which the stairs ascend, the flight being 
broken by a landing and turn, after fourteen steps. 
The passage to the left, leads to the service door, 
under the stair landing; so to avoid encroachment upon 
this space, the spiral newel is restricted in its curve. 
Paneled wainscoting follows the stairs on the right, 
while a balustrade gradually rises on the left. Both 
are topped with a dainty mahogany hand rail, match- 
ing the steps and the floor, which are stained this 
































““Mount Peasant Mansion” 
First Froor Hari, with View or Stairway 


shade, and these are the only exception to the use of 
light paint. The unusual arrangement of the stairs is 
one of the most important features of the interior, 
and distinguishes “‘Mount Pleasant’’ from its con- 
temporaries. 

Where the halls join, fluted pilasters, the height of 
the ceiling, were considered of sufficient demarcation 
to allow a different type of wainscot, for, although 
the rest of the first floor has the same kind of wood- 
work, the main hall is finished in broad boards, set 
flushed together, and at the junction with the pale 
plastered wall, some thirty inches above, a heavy 
moulded chair-rail obscures the seam. Much beauty 
is added to the fine proportions of the hall by the 
heavy tooled Doric cornice and pedimental doorways, 
surrounded with pulverized frieze. 

To the right, two entrances, full three by seven feet, 
near each end of the hall, enter the spacious drawing 
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room, which occupies the whole northern portion of 
the main floor. These have a counterpart on the oppo- 
site wall, for here are “‘blind doors,’’ with cyma un- 
broken, as was found only in homes of exceptional 
academic character. Between them in the centre of 
the outside wall is the marble fireplace, which is 
without a cornice or mantel-shelf, but consoles are 
above the architrave that skirts the head and sides 
of the fireplace, and on these corbels, rests the elabo- 
rate chimney-piece. Two large windows slightly 
recessed, on the east and west, light the room. 

On the opposite side of the hall, passing through 
the same type of doorway, is a smaller room supposed 
by most architects and antiquarians to have been the 
dining salon, but it will be noted that the cupboards, 
chimney and paneling on the south wall are not so 
elaborate as those in the drawing room, just described, 
nor do they compare in beauty with those occupying 


*‘Mount Peasant Mansion”’ 
DrawinG Room to THE West 


the same position on the floor above, which was used 
either as a library or the dining room. There are no 
clues, such as accommodations for service, and as all 
who dined at ‘‘Mount Pleasant’’ were impressed with 
its richness, it is highly probable that the meals were 
served on the second floor. 

The arrangement of the hall is repeated on the 
second floor, but instead of the doorways, lovely 
Palladian windows are found at each end. The Ital- 
ian influence is shown here, and indeed the treatment 
is more delicate than below, an example being the 
cornice. On the right, there are three pedimental 
doorways. The first enters a chamber, after passing, 
on either side, deep shelved closets, hidden behind 
double three-paneled doors, in keeping with the 
others in the house. The second, which has a broken 
arch pediment, gives access to an ample clothes closet, 
while the last door, like the first, enters a bedroom, 
with the same shelved arrangement on the left; but 
to the right are the stairs leading to the attic, and 
here, too, is another paneled door. Both of these 








sleeping rooms have corner fireplaces of polished 
brick, and plain panel chimney-pieces above. 

There is no attempt to sacrifice the details, even on 
the second level, for the paneled wainscot is used 
throughout, while the almost square room on the 
south, overlooking the river, is perhaps the most 
superb of all, and is certainly greatly admired by 
everyone who sees it. On the wall opposite the door- 
way, there will be noticed two elaborate cupboards 
flanking the chimney breast, which protrude a slight 
distance into the room. As is customary at ‘‘Mount 
Pleasant,’’ there is a conspicuous absence of a mantel- 
shelf above the black and white marble fireplace. 
The Hancock House, built some years before, had 
initialed the use, in the architrave, of a scroll block, 
sawed in fantastic profile, wherein a beak-like element 
predominates, and this is the form that decorates the 
head and sides of the fireplace. Gorgeously carved 
consoles support the chimney-piece, which has a 
carved scroll pediment. This superstructure becomes 
part of the cornice and reaches to the ceiling. 
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Din1nc Room, ‘‘Mount Pieasant Mansion™’ (lower) 
Reception Room, ‘‘Mount Pieasant Mansion”’ (upper) 





*‘Mount Pieasant Mansion”™” 
Nortuwest CHAMBER, SECOND FLOOR 


While exhibiting a later form of moulding than the 
other doorways, the cupboards are among the richest 
in details, on either floor. A rare feature is again 
encountered, for the heavily moulded and broken arch 
pedimental doorway, has a carved console, supporting 
the entablature. Double three panel arch-headed 
doors that swing on iron bracket hinges, conceal a 
china closet, having four curved shelves, the higher 
two, distinguished by a balustrade for the support of 
heavy platters. Below, as if a part of the wainscot, 
there is, under each, a cupboard, enclosed by a double 
single panel door, decorated by a single brass knob, 
and wrought iron “‘H’’ hinges. The cornice is in 
perfect harmony with the design of the other em- 
bellishments, and the window sills, as in all, excepting 
the drawing room, form the top surfaces of the 
wainscot. 

The space in the centre of the chimney-piece in this 
room displayed, during the loan exhibition, an oil 
painting by Trumbull, of the Captain's eldest son, 


Major John Macpherson, the aide-de-camp to General 
Richard Montgomery, with whom he fell before the 
walls of Quebec, 31 December, 1775. 

Directly across the hall in the entrance way, stairs 
on the right, concealed in the double walls, lead to 
the attic. Nearing the top, the steps divide, and each 
set enters a large chamber, with ample head-room, 
deep closets, a chimney, and two dormer windows. 
These have not the beautiful finish of the other floors, 
but they are superior to most of the period. The 
““Captain’s Walk”’ is gained from the south chamber. 

‘Mount Pleasant’’ will ever remain a monument 
to John Harrison, the architect, through whose 
painstaking work, and well calculated plans, the 
mansion is believed to have been built, and to Cap- 
tain John Macpherson, whose conceptiori and efforts 
made its erection possible. Moreover, its significance 
should inspire even greater zeal in the organized ef- 
fort, now admirably under way, to preserve the Na- 
tion’s historic monuments. 
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CHARLES HARRIS WHITAKER 


Ts issue of the Journat marks the termination 
of the service of Charles Harris Whitaker as editor. 

He brought to this service a trained literary percep- 
tion, an exalted vision of the significance of archi- 
tecture in our national life and an ardent ambition 
that the Institute should contribute in full measure 
to growth in the arts of building. 

For more than twelve years, under conditions at 
times so adverse as to justify discouragement, through 
adherence to his ideals, the character of the JourNAL 
and the quality of the publications of the Press have 
steadily advanced. 

Architects who look forward confidently to a future 
in which the Journat shall express more and more 
vitally the aims, policies and activities of the Institute, 
and at the same time take a leading place among the 
artistic publications of the country, should realize 
that it is the pioneering work of the retiring editor 
and his staff that gives justification to such a hope. 

J. Monroe Hew ett, 
President, Press A.I.A. 


COLLABORATION IN THE ARTS 


With this issue of the JourNaL, autumn and the post- 
vacation season are not far off; they may be expected to 
see a renewal of Institute activities, these activities 
having been forecast by the last Convention. And 
since at that Convention the minds of the delegates 
attending it were so largely concentrated upon the 
question of collaboration in the arts of design, it is 
pertinent to inquire what the prospects may be of 
progress being made along the collaborative path. 

So far as the profession at large is concerned, there 
is probably already perceptible what amounts to 
something like an economic force; the more dis- 
tinguished work lately done and being done, in itself 
sets a standard which in turn must create a demand for 
as good or better. This is not only an external de- 
mand from the building public, but an internal psy- 
chological demand within the breasts of the architects 
themselves. To meet what will be required of them, 
as well as to satisfy their own awakened aspirations, 
they must have recourse to the trained abilities of 
other artists who shall work with them in under- 
standing unison. They must have the sculptor, the 


mural painter, the landscape architect, the craftsman, 
to help them rise to the highest expression of which 
they are capable. 
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Doubtless the formation of the proposed committees 
in the various Chapters, to cooperate with the Com- 
mittee on Allied Arts, will greatly aid in extending 
our comprehension of the importance of collabora- 
tion, in demonstrating its practicability, and in fur- 
thering a better understanding amongst the elements 
that should combine to bring it about. 

But the Institute looks even further; it realizes that 
no matter what the practising architects of the coun- 
try may achieve, a great field, perhaps the most 
important field for its labors is in the schools. Very 
simply, what it wants to do is to bring it about that 
collaboration shall be extensively inculcated during 
the formative period of the students. Simple, as an 
idea; not so simple, as a task. The field is so vast, 
so complicated, and as yet so little known in any 
really orderly way, that the most comprehensive 
survey of existing conditions and possibilities is 
necessary as a preliminary. That made, the next 
step should be to seek from the teaching agencies 
their adoption of collaborative exercises, in ways to 
be worked out between them and the Institute. There 
is a long furrow to be plowed, but we believe that the 
Institute has set its hand to it and means to drive it 
to the end. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


The International Congress of Architects is another 
step in the process of moral preparation which leads 
to a true international mind. World congresses, 
stilled by the War, have regained their voice and are 
readjusting the divergent forces of leadership so that 
they may occupy common ground in the interest of 
civilization. 

The address of the President of the Institute at the 
Sixtieth Convention provided opportune evidence 
that American architectural thought is not parochial. 
Active participation of the Institute in the Congress 
of 1927 gives vitality to this idea. Both those who 
seek a ‘‘truly American architecture’’ and those who 
do not should be encouraged. Architecture is nothing 
if not historical. Moreover, if architecture ‘sums up 
the civilization which it enshrines,’’ the sessions at 
Amsterdam should accord with an unmistakable 
tendency toward a fresh orientation in which archi- 
tecture functions as a more powerful instrument of 
public good. The obligation of the architect to 
the state is ever becoming more plain and more 
insistent. 
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Champs Elysees to Lose Historic Home 


Correspondence of THE JOURNAL 


Paris, August 
HE last eighteenth century residence which 
ei remained on the Champs Elysées is about to go. 
L'Hotel Massa has just been purchased by the 
“Galeries Lafayette’’ corporation with a view to 
erecting on the spot a modern building. 

The Massa house being classed as an historical 
monument, conferences have taken place between the 
Ministry of Fine Arts and the contractors, who have 
pledged themselves to take down the building stone 
by stone and to restore it in the gardens of the Observa- 
tory. When rebuilt it will become the property of 
the Society of Men of Letters, and a foundation worth 
30,000 francs annually will be added to this gift for 
the maintenance of the edifice. 

Of course, it would have been preferable that the 
State or the City of Paris should buy this work of art 
and have it remain in its original place. But since 
the state of the finances does not permit of this solu- 


tion, it was obligatory to accept the solution which 
preserved something of our artistic inheritance. 

In spite of all the care with which a task of this 
sort is accomplished, it is to be feared that there will 
be some regrettable mutilations. We are quite certain 
that everything will be done to avoid them, but it is 
hard to believe that the interiors will remain intact. 
We must wait, however, before we can judge. 

Besides the happy proportions and placement of 
the mansion, those of the garden which surrounded 
it must also be regretted, as they served to cut the 
monotonous line of high buildings on either side. 
Most people who take the loss easily console them- 
selves by saying that on a highway as wide as the 
Champs Elysées (about 210 feet) the buildings require 
no gardens. It is an error which should be combated. 
If we should compute, in a recent building, the cubic 
proportion properly ventilated and lighted by the 
street in relation to the cubic volume artificially 
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ventilated and lighted, or neither ventilated nor 
lighted, we should perhaps be much less proud of 
these impressive edifices. 


National Fund for Letters, 
Arts and Sciences Planned 


The question of copyright for artists is still the 
subject of many inquiries and many controversies. 
The greatest obstacle to the putting into practice of 
the laws which protect the artists, and even to en- 
forcing them, is the financial weakness and complete 
detachment from commercialism of the artists them- 
selves. This state of mind, indeed, they have in com- 
mon with writers and scientists. That is why the 
present Minister of Public Instruction, M. Herriot, 
himself a distinguished writer and humanist, has 
taken the initiative of presenting a bill for the estab- 
lishment of a National Fund for Letters, Arts, and 
Sciences. The objects of this new fund would be, 
first to give aid to writers, scientists, and artists who 
have undertaken tasks which they are unable to pur- 
sue with their own private resources; and also to 
ensure the strict enforcement of the protective clauses 
of the copyright laws for authors and their works. By 


the word author is meant here all intellectual workers, 
and consequently architects likewise. 

The striking feature of the plan is the method by 
which the Minister intends to provide for the financing 
of this Fund. The first period of fifty years after the 
death of the artist, during which the heirs hold the 
exclusive rights to his works, would be followed by 
a second period of fifty years, during which the Fund 
would impose a moderate tax on the net product of 
the sale of works. It is thought that the receipts 
would be sufficient to provide the Fund with liberal 
means of operation. This corporate organization 
would have judicial rights permitting it to bring suit, 
for example, against those who would sell or alter 
an object classed as historical. 

The classification of historical monuments is a 
constant source of preoccupation to the Ministry of 
Fine Arts. Little by little, the list grows, fortunately, 
and places beyond the reach of speculative enterprises 
or the carelessness of owners, works of art whose loss 
would be irremediable. 

Thus the famous buildings of the Legion of Honor 
at St. Denis, and the beautiful park surrounding them 
have been so classed. The surroundings of the St. 
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Denis Basilica, with which they form a priceless 
group, made this classification particularly desirable. 
It is also to be hoped that the plan of restoration for 
St. Denis will result in arranging these buildings and 
this park to their best advantage. 

The question of the inviolability of historical 
monuments must, however, be considered with a 
great deal of tact; for it might come to the point 
where, under cover of respect, these buildings would 


lose all their usefulness. They would keep their 
original form but would become buildings of the 
dead, when the installation of steam heat, electricity, 
and elevators, for instance, might give them a new 
lease of life. 

But, in addition to those buildings which are 
already ancient, there are more recent ones, whose 
builders are still alive, and, in reference to one of 
them, the question of artistic property has been pre- 
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sented with a good deal of cogency before the Munic- 
ipal Council of the City of Paris. 

The Petit Palais built by Maitre Girault, houses, 
under the title of Palais des Beaux Arts, the collec- 
tions which belong to the City of Paris. These have 
been augmented of late by a new gift of tapestries, 
old furniture, and paintings of the eighteenth century. 

The donors have been authorized to house these 
collections in one of the large halls of the Palais, and 
to construct in this hall a new flooring reducing its 
height and transforming it into a number of smaller 
rooms, decorated with old woodwork, also of the 
eighteenth century. 

But, owing to the unfortunate carelessness of the 
architects of the donors, M. Girault was not consulted. 
His colleagues of the Institute were shocked by this 
liberty, taken with a work of art considered by all 
to be particularly successful. Mr. Brandon, Professor 
of Architecture at the School of Fine Arts, who is 
also one of our most active Municipal Councillors, 
proposed that the work be stopped and that another 
solution to the difficulty be sought. It was not forth- 
coming, however, and would have been in any case 
prevented by written engagements existing between 
the City of Paris and the donors. The Municipal 
Council has nevertheless expressed its regrets that 
M. Girault was not taken into consultation, and 
everyone has agreed that a deplorable lack of courtesy 
has thus been shown. 

This incident brings up this question: Has an 
owner the right to make alterations in a house, even 
in a monument, that he has had built? There seems 
to be no doubt that he has such a right. But the 
thoroughgoing defenders of the author’s rights main- 
tain that such a view is untenable, and that no one 
should be permitted to mutilate, however little, the 
work of an artist. 

As regards architecture, it seems that this absolute 
theory is impossible to defend. Furthermore, that 
which belongs to the artist architect is the design, and 
not the building itself. He has the right of repro- 
duction; but he has not the right of protest if the 
owner modifies the object whose execution he was 
the first to order, at least he has no such right until 
the object has become an historical piece, classified 
as such. If the theory of the extremists were held, 
owners, municipalities, and the State itself would 
gain by having buildings erected by contractors, non- 
architects, in order to be able to use, modify, and 
alter the buildings at will. 


Salon of Decorative Arts 
Indicates New Approach 


The Salon of Decorative Arts was this year of 
especial interest. As usual, it comprised a number of 
interiors conceived in the modern manner. It is to be 
noted with pleasure that this manner is being purified 


and that the bizarre innovations of previous years are 
becoming less frequent. The influence of the archaic 
Greek style is often present without there resulting 
from it an impression of slavish imitation. Among 
the individual works most to be noted, we must men- 
tion the wrought iron gate done by Subes from the 
design by Roux Spitz, architect, and the splendid 
etched glass and iron gate by Lalique, the master 
glazier,—a gate worthy of being placed at the entrance 
of a magnificent gallery, like those of the Louvre. 

As for the attempts connected with the major 
works of architecture, such as facades, they are more 
seldom satisfactory. It is obvious that the present 
day style, which certainly exists, and has its own 
characteristics, is born of innovations made in the 
realm of furniture, rather than of the general use of 
reenforced concrete, as its proponents hold. 

Every time that an artist attempts a real monument, 
either he is satisfied with using visible concrete, and 
obtains only the precarious aspect of an economical 
and temporary structure, or he has recourse to stone 
covering and gives to the building an inconsistent 
appearance. Such construction determines, as in the 
case of steel, a new esthetic of design. 

But the translation of these possibilities into facades 
has not yet been discovered in a manner really satis- 
factory to both reason and sense. Any work of art 
which fails to satisfy simultaneously these two con- 
ditions cannot be ranked with the works of the great 
periods of art during which this harmony was realized. 

It seems evident that we are approaching a new form 
of expression. This form has been found, first for 
furniture, then for small interiors; the Exposition of 
Decorative Arts has applied it to more important 
interiors, to monumental halls. There remains the 
last step, which concerns exterior Architecture 
properly so-called, and for which the time of realiza- 
tion has not yet come. 

Since it is the Exposition of Interior Decorators 
which has occasioned these reflections, let us acknowl- 
edge here that in just this lies the great value of the 
annual exhibition: it incites artists to leave the beaten 
track and to find new ways and means, corresponding 
to the conditions of our era. G. F. Sesitte. 


Obituary 
Howard Sill, F. A. I. B. 


Past President Baltimore Chapter, Member A. I. A. since 1916 
Died at his home, Glennvale, Prince George's County, 
Maryland, July 22, 1927 


Mr. Sill was the architect of the million-dollar Municipal 
Art Museum of Baltimore, construction of which is now in 
progress. His associate in designing the building was 
John Russell Pope of New York. 

A native of New York State, Mr. Sill settled in Baltimore 
about twenty-five yeas ago, where a great part of his work 
has been the designing of homes of the Colonial type. 
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Structural Service 


Termites 


IGERS and snakes are unpleasant creatures to meet 

and spectacular in their actions, but the harm they 
do is far less than that accomplished by insects, in the 
opinion of Lt. Colonel F. Mackie, who has studied the 
insect menace in India for the past twenty years. As the 
distinguished Chief of the U. S. Bureau of Entomology, 
Dr. L. O. Howard aptly phrased it, ‘“The real World War 
is the war between Man and the Insect,’’ but this is a 
fight not only for life but also for property. The destruc- 
tion in America due to insects in 1925 is estimated at two 
billion dollars, with ravages credited to the termite or 
white ant reaching well into the millions. 

Unfortunately the termite appears to have no other in- 
sect enemies, is able to work stealthily behind closed doors 
until the harm is completed, and, being native to the trees 
and forests, from which it was displaced in earlier days, 
now refuses to be eliminated from a region it claims as its 
own. The march of the termite across the continent is 
not unlike the march of Sherman to the Sea, with the dif- 
ference expressed in millions of dollars more destruction 
with each year of the termite invasion. 

The relatively handsome sum of $140,000 appropriated 
by the last Congress for alterations to the public buildings 
damaged by the termite in Washington, D. C., was used up 
so rapidly that long before the summer ended the coffers 
were empty with half-a-dozen structures still untouched. 
That so large a sum should be required to repair damage 
from mere ants will come as a surprise only to such citizens 
as those who have never been properly introduced to the 
termite. The house-owner who discovers this insect on 
his hearth is apt to pay from five hundred dollars to fifteen 
thousand or more for the privilege according to Dr. Thomas 
E. Snyder, of the Bureau of Entomology. 

Public buildings may become so seriously damaged that 
the cost of ripping out the timbers from the concrete and 
reconstructing the walls may run up a bill of many thou- 
sands of dollars, as in the case of the Chevy Chase Club, 
familiar to most visitors to Washington, and a church at 
Biloxi, Mississippi, to mention only two out of scores of 
instances. Sixty private dwellings in Washington, D. C., 
have been kept actively at work this year in an effort to 
repel termite invaders in their ballrooms as well as in their 
cellars. The list of owners is somewhat aristocratic, in- 
cluding two Senators, several Congressmen and a Cabinet 
Officer as chief victims. In the latter outrage, the floor of 
the room that entertained some two hundred guests last 
New Year’s Day would be dangerous for six today as the 
result of termite infestation, and it may be added that this 
is by no means an unusual record for this pest. 

In Pasadena, California, the presence of termites was 
discovered and an exhaustive examination of the entire 
town was at once started. In two days it was learned by 
Chief Building Inspector Putnam that 24 out of 25 varying 
types of structures inspected had been damaged by the 
termite. In one notable case, the roof of a large garage 
had been so badly infested that it would have undoubtedly 
collapsed in a few months, while a private home was dis- 
covered where the lath and studding for a six-foot areca 


had been so eaten away that only plaster held up the side 
of the house. 

The City Chemist of Los Angeles, has worked for years 
on the problem of the protection of telegraph poles, and a 
conference is to be held of the inspectors of various cities 
in southern California in an effort to combat the inroads 
of the termite in that section. The Forest Service sent an 
appeal to Dr. Snyder to make a tour of the infested region, 
but the lack of funds in the Bureau of Entomology made a 
personal inspection impossible, though close co-operation 
will be maintained by letters, etc. 

In Honolulu it was recently announced that over a 
million dollars’ worth of damage had been the result of 
the termite invasion in spite of strenuous efforts to dislodge 
it. Dr. Edward Ehrhorn, a consulting entomologist, has 
been retained in order to protect the community for the 
future from further attack, while an expert on the Terri- 
torial Board of Agriculture, David T. Fullaway, was ap- 
pointed to visit the Orient in a search for colonies of in- 
sect enemies of the white ant. 

It appears, however, that science has combed many 
far-away regions for such colonies in vain, and the only 
known cure is termite prevention. One of the chief draw- 
backs has been that many builders were unwilling to be- 
lieve that such grave injury was caused by ants, and pre- 
ferred to base their faith in ‘dry rot’’ or ‘‘fungus,”’ in 
spite of the fact that close examination of the wood showed 
millions of the termites in the infested timber, and that rot 
cannnot exist in seasoned wood with less than ten per cent 
of moisture. Needless to add, the white ant is not bound 
by any such restrictions. 

It is the hope of the Department of Commerce and the 
experts of the Department of Agriculture that the building 
code will be modified in the near future, and a special cam- 
paign is now under way to aid this program. The prin- 
ciple object is to keep all untreated wood from contact 
with the ground where the termites find entry, and from 
which they obtain moisture. A special grade of mortar 
should be used in foundations or in cellar walls where they 
come in contact with the earth, as termites are able to 
penetrate some mortar after a period of years; while all 
brickwork below the surface of the ground should be 
capped with concrete at least an inch thick. 


Edward B. Lee Reappointed 
Edward B. Lee of Pittsburgh has been reappointed by 


President Medary as the representative of the architectural 
profession on the National Board for Jurisdictional Awards 
for a two-year term, beginning August 1. 


Delegates to International Congress 


Additional delegates appointed by President Medary to 
the International Congress of Architects which convened at 
Amsterdam and the Hague, August 29 to September 4, were 
Clement W. Fairweather of the New Jersey chapter, and 
Frank E. Wallis of the New York chapter. 


Change of Address 


We would again call attention to the fact that it is im- 
portant for each subscriber to report his latest address if he 
wishes to receive the JourNat regularly. 
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Institute Tax Exempt 


HE American Institute of Architects is exempt from 

Federal taxation, according to a ruling by the United 
States Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Contributions 
made to the Institute by individuals are deductible from the 
gross income of such individuals. 

Announcement of the decision was made in a letter to 
the Institute, signed by C. R. Nash, assistant to the Com- 
missioner, and dated June 30. The letter says: 

“Reference is made to your affidavit of March 30, 1927, 
and subsequent correspondence relative to your taxable 
status under the provisions of Section 231 of the Revenue 
Act of 1926 and the corresponding Sections of the prior 
Revenue Acts. 

“An examination of the evidence presented discloses that 
you were incorporated as a scientific society in 1857 under 
the laws of the State of New York without capital stock 
for the purpose of elevating the architectural profession as 
such and to perfect its members practically and scientifically. 

“It is stated that you are actively engaged in working 
for the advancement of the profession of architecture among 
your members and the public at large; in promoting the 
advancement of the science of construction of buildings, 
otherwise known as the science of architecture; in elevating 
the architectural profession as such and in perfecting your 
members practically and scientifically. 

“It is shown that you sell publications and other liter- 
ature necessary to the pursuit of the science and profession 
of architecture at a minimum cost; that you distribute free 
of charge similar literature to the architectural profession 
and the public at large; that you distribute similar literature 
to schools and colleges such as the School of Architecture 
at Cornell University and the School of Architecture at the 
University of Pennsylvania free of charge; that you admin- 
ister an endowment fund and provide for training prospec- 
tive architects in the science of architecture; that you 
arrange study programs under such endowments by travel 
and work with special teachers; that you arrange and hold 
conferences and conventions concerning the advancement of 
the science of architecture and the latest improvements and 
developments found therein; that you award prizes and 
medals to students excelling in architecture in the architec- 
tural departments of the leading universities of the country; 
that your source of income is from the sale of literature, 
member.hip dues, and contributions; that none of your 
income is credited to surplus and that none of it inures to 
the benefit of any private member or individual. 

“In view of the foregoing it appears that your purposes 
and activities are such as to constitute you a scientific cor- 
poration and, therefore, qualify you for exemption under 
the provisions of Section 231 (6) of the Revenue Act of 
1926 and the corresponding Sections of the prior Revenue 
Acts. Consequently you will not be required to file returns 
of income. 

‘Any change in your form of organization or method of 
operation must be reported by you immediately to the 
Collector of Internal Revenue for your district in order that 
the effect of such change upon your present exempt status 
may be determined. 

“The exemption granted in this letter does not apply to 
taxes levied under other titles or provisions of the Revenue 
Act of 1926 and corresponding Sections of the prior Revenue 


Acts except in so far as the exemption is granted expressly 
under those provisions to corporations enumerated in Sec- 
tion 231 of the Revenue Act of 1926 and the corresponding 
Sections of the prior Revenue Acts. 

“Since you are entitled to exemption under the provisions 
of Section 231 (6) of the Revenue Act of 1926 and the corre- 
sponding Sections of the prior Revenue Acts it follows that 
contributions made to you by individuals are deductible 
from the gross income of such individual donors in the 
manner and to the extent provided by Section 214 (a) (10) 
of the Revenue Act of 1926 and the corresponding Sections 
of the prior Revenue Acts. 

“A copy of this letter will be transmitted to the Collector 
of Internal Revenue for your district.” 


Fellowships 


ONTINUING the discussion of Fellowships, C. Grant 
LaFarge, chairman of the A. I. A. Committee on Allied 
Arts, writes, under date of July 21, to Charles A. Favrot of 
New Orleans, chairman of the Jury of Fellows, as follows: 
“The Jury of Fellows, of which you are the Chairman, 
gives unmistakable evidence, by its pamphlet entitled 
“Principles of Fellowship’’ that this important subject is 
being seriously considered by this Jury. It remains now for 
our membership to do the same. 

“The matter of Fellowship has been a vexed one for a 
considerable length of time, and without going so far as to 
accept the extreme view of those who have looked upon this 
form of distinction as in its very nature wrong, fair-minded 
members, jealous of the prestige of our profession, must 
admit that there has in the past been at times a measure of 
laxity in the award of Fellowships, which gives reasonable 
ground for discontent. 

“The debate upon the question at the recent Sixtieth 
Convention, with its happy and harmonious conclusion, 
justifies our assuming that the Institute as a whole recog- 
nizes that a body which wishes to have its members held in 
public esteem, does wisely to manifest its own esteem for 
those of its members who genuinely merit such manifesta- 
tion. An organization such as the American Institute of 
Architects, founded and carried on solely for high purposes 
of professional advancement and public benefit, need have 
no fear that its honors and distinctions will fail to receive 
general respect or to be an incentive to the younger genera- 
tion, if worthily bestowed. But only if worthily bestowed, 
—remember that. 

‘*Here, then, is the crux of the matter. The whole thing 
lies now and always in the hands of the membership at 
large. Your Jury has quite plainly informed us what the 
qualifications are that render members eligible for nomina- 
tion to be Fellows; it has pointed out the steps to be taken 
in the making of such nominations, and the scrupulous care 
to be exercised in selection. Now, let our members respond 
in the proper spirit, and we may all rest upon the assurance 
that when action is taken, it will cause very general satis- 
faction.”’ 

Charles A. Favrot of New Orleans, La., is chairman of the 
Jury of Fellows. Lansing C. Holden of New York and Mr. 
Favrot are jurors for one year; for two years, William B. 
Faville of San Francisco and William L. Steele of Sioux 
City; for three years, H. Van Buren Magonigle of New York 
and Edwin H. Brown of Minneapolis. 
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FROM OUR 
From Our Book Shelf 


Structure 


It is stated that Mr. McCullough’s book" is especially 
adapted to the needs of self-tutored men, and is made as 
simple as possible by omission of mathematics other than 
arithmetic and simple algebra. It attempts to cover too 
large a field and therefore treats some subjects with dan- 
gerous inadequacy. A book for self-tutored men should 
either omit such subjects as semi-rigid frames, chimneys, 
framed towers, tanks, retaining walls, compound footings, 
wind bracing, and reinforced concrete, or else cover them 
much more completely than in this book. It explains with 
reasonable fullness the computation of bending moments on 
beams, the use of resisting moments, built-up, compound, 
and trussed wooden beams, plate girders, truss stresses and 
design of members and joints in wood and steel, graphic 
statics, and columns. The other subjects mentioned above 
are treated less completely. 

In his attempt to simplify the subject the author makes 
some incomplete statements and uses some methods which 
give the right answer in special cases but are not generally 
applicable and may thus get the student in the habit of 
using wrong methods. For example, the maximum bend- 
ing moment for a simple beam with a uniformly distributed 
load is WL/8, as given on page 18, but this should be 
obtained by computing the algebraic sum of the moments 
about midspan, rather than by multiplying the load on 
the half span by the arm to its center of gravity. As an- 
other example, on page 58, it would be safer to teach the 
student to measure moment arms at right angles to the 
line of action of the forces in every case for fear that other 
methods, even though giving the same result in special 
cases may mislead the student as to what the general 
method is 

The author devotes considerable space to end joints of 
wooden trusses. He repeats the usual statement that if the 
very common method of inclined chord notched into the 
top of the bottom chord and secured by a bolt is followed, 
then reliance must be either on horizontal shear in the 
bottom chord between the notch and the end or on the 
bolt, but that both of them cannot be assumed as working 
together. He does not explain how this simple type of 
joint, which is so largely used in building work, does not 
more frequently fail. He shows a so-called low-cost end 
joint on page 172 but, like many other truss joints recom- 
mended by engineers, it is too complicated to entrust to 
ordinary workmen. He does not mention at all the simple 
strap bent into a stirrup form which is a very satisfactory 
type. The treatment of simple wooden truss joints in books 
is unsatisfactory but architects and builders keep on using 
them with very few accidents which can be traced to the 
joints. The author gives only a slight reference to barn 
roof framing, a subject of importance because of the large 
amount of barn construction done, but the theory of these 
roofs is not adequately covered in any book known to the 
reviewer. Hammer-beam trusses and A-trusses are largely 
used by architects but are inadequately covered in this 
book and in others. 

There are numeric errors on pages 95, 103, and 167; in- 


1 Practical Structural design in Timber, Steel and Concrete. By Ernest McCullough. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 416 pages. Scientific Book Corporation. 
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complete, imperfect, or incorrect diagrams on pages 41, 47, 
213, 230, 236, 267, and 272; wrong words used on pages 
77, 87, 167, 174, 208, 209, 246, and 272; incorrect state- 
ments made on pages, 63, 80, 110, 175, 226, 270, and 272; 
and wrong methods used on pages 13, 60, 66, 68, 115, 
and 347. 

The book has many helpful suggestions for experienced 
designers gathered from the author's experience but should 
be thoroughly revised, corrected, and some matters elimi- 
nated before a self-tutored man can be urged to use it. 

Cuarves W. Kiam. 


Britain Transplanted 


To the student of American architecture there is a marked 
contrast between the large freedom of the New World and 
the conservative taste displayed by the colonists in their 
buildings. Seldom did they strike out along original lines 
or ‘turn over a new leaf’ and the general effect is of adherence 
to tradition. 

This is true with especial force in South Carolina. A 
seaboard fringed with breezy sea isles and mighty cypress 
swamps running inland to an unknown back country fur- 
nishes truly a strange setting for an architecture derived 
from England of the Eighteenth Century and yet we may 
sympathize with builders who stuck to what they had 
known and loved at home. Charleston, as it stands today 
on its revered peninsula, is a splendid evidence of such con- 
servatism. Without a knowledge of its architecture the 
student can gain but a partial understanding of the Colonial 
style. To know the architecture one must know something 
of the people and of the racial elements other than British 
which went to make up this cosmopolitan colony. 

The foreword of the present volume* expresses the relation 
between the social] background of Charleston and the archi- 
tecture, which is divided by the authors into three periods: 
the Colonial, the Post-Revolutionary, and the Ante-Bellum, 
each pictured with a wealth of fine photographs. It is the 
expressed purpose of the Octagon Series to give a complete 
survey of American colonial architecture and this first 
volume dealing with Charleston is the result of many years 
of research by the authors, who belong to the Carolina soil 
and are fitted by travel and active practice for the necessary 
critical note. The result is most happy. 

We visit with the authors those delightful rooms where 
family tradition has held things true to the Eighteenth 
Century spirit in which they were conceived. A record of 
American architecture! A record of American life and 
culture where the ‘upright stock’ which, Stevenson says, 
is within the heart of every man has persistently main- 
tained a standard of living! There is a quality here in draw- 
ing room, veranda, and garden which baffles description 
just as a true understanding of the past baffles the historian. 
Through war and commerce it persists, through the vicissi- 
tudes of steam and wires and wings and machine-made 
furniture. Man in his strength and weakness has gone his 
way generation by generation taking his color from these 
loved, material things and giving of his spirit to them. 
And so mere things, architecture for example, may come to 
have an atmosphere which is happily blended with the life 
of men. Their welcome to a visitor is a compliment and an 

’ Charlesson, South Carolina, by Albert Simons and Samuel Lapham, Jr. Vol. 1. The 


Octagon Library of Early American Architecture. Press of the American Institute of 
Architects, Inc., $20.00. 
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encouragement to him to do the best he can with his own 
life—and architecture. 

In the first glance at the book it is best to look first at 
these rooms for here the architecture was fashioned. The 
architect of the early period worked in his library and the 
word ‘practice’ with all that it connotes was unknown. 
True, there was the ‘‘Civil Architect, House-builder in 
general and Carver, from London”’ and the craftsman from 
Saxony or France, but one suspects that the gentleman for 
whom the house was built took a hand intelligently in the 
shaping of it. Examples as pictured such as Jacob Motte’s 
House, the Huger House, and Miles Brewton’s House show 
in increasing scale a feeling for little things together with 
a richness of modeling that neglects no one part at the expense 
of another. The last named is the richest and least restful. 
While it set a mark which seems to have been emulated in 
the Horry and John Edwards Houses there was another and 
less elaborate phase shown in the houses of Judge Robert 
Pringle and General William Washington, which is more 
dignified. In these interiors Charleston shows a character- 
istic type as do also Annapolis, Philadelphia, Portsmouth 
or Salem and there is a certain likeness between them all 
but the great difference comes outdoors. This is of course 
an expression of plan. The working harmony, the arrange- 
ment of rooms, in Charleston is unlike any other. It amounts 
to what is called the ‘English basement’’ and is supple- 
mented in many of the houses with a two-storied veranda 
facing upon the garden. The entire messuage, with servant 
quarters at the rear, is shut in by a wall with a character- 
istic and unique entrance where the end of the house is to 
the street. Such an arrangement carries into subsequent 
periods and from such a domain the people of the city have 
ever gone forth with a spirit as much their own as is their 
architecture. 

Apart from the houses the public works of Charleston 
have an interest of their own. Like the houses they are 
true to type. In classic expression Rome is favored more 
than Greece. The general character is grand and metro- 
politan, being matched nowhere in America save in Phila- 
delphia or New York. The Exchange and Custom House 
is the oldest pictured here having been built in 1767. The 
City Hall and Court House belong to a later period and 
later still come the hotel and bank. As for the churches, 
their fame is made even more secure by the publication here 
of a careful chronology and the most delightful photographs. 

Had space permitted, I fancy that the authors would have 
given us the benefit of their studies of the country mansions 
of South Carolina with the same zeal and discrimination that 
they have displayed in treating the architecture of Charles- 
ton. Plantations of rice, indigo, and cotton formed the basis 
of the economic life upon which the city was built and the 
planter’s homes were often as interesting as were their town 
houses. Once only in the present volume are we taken into 
the fields and that is to see the rice mills built in the middle 
19th Century. Had the Romans built them they could be 
no more splendid and imposing. To see them rising grand 
and ruinous across the savannahs is to feel a thrill that comes 
whenever the proud works of man are fallen to decay amid 
the beauties of Nature. 

But architecture, past and present, is essentially communal, 
traditional, and cultured. Such is the Charleston of our 
volume! 

D: H.S. 


Spain 


Reading Mr. Vernon Howe Bailey’s prefatory statement’ 
I am captivated. With fluent strokes and a luscious palette 
he makes word pictures of Spain,—pictures that are even 
more full of color than are those of Theophile Gautier who 
wrote of his travels as long ago as 1840.2, Having been 
brought up on David Roberts’ ‘‘Alhambra"’ and ‘‘Sketches 
in Spain,’’ and Lewis's ‘‘Albums,’’ I ask myself why it is 
that Mr. Bailey does not, with his brush and pencil, satisfy 
me as well as they once did. Probably it is because I am 
an incurable romantic, and prefer lithographs and copper 
plate to the modern French process by which Mr. Bailey's 
work was reproduced. 

One can never say without seeing the originals, how faith- 
ful a reproduction has been, but the color work in this book 
seems excellent. Its unevenness may be due either to Mr. 
Bailey or to the process. If one inclines to think it may be 
the former, it may be because one fecls, perhaps, that at 
times Mr. Bailey grew a little careless, for some of the black 
and whites seem too hurried, or as though they seemed so 
simple to him as not to merit good draughtsmanship. 

But there are plenty of good pages, and the journey among 
towns that have so far not been exploited by the insatiable 
publishers is a most pleasant one. At times one feels an 
intimate part of this old-world,—as though one were verily 
in its midst, so eloquently has Mr. Bailey caught the at- 
mosphere. At other times one feels a distance,—as though 
there were something there of which one could never be- 
come a part,—but this, they say, is Spain,—and so must 
Mr. Bailey be credited with a faithful portrayal. Still, if 
his pictures are looked at while one reads Gautier, the flavor 
of both is improved. 


S. 1. R. 


Bridges 


Mr. Watson is a designer of bridges, it appears, and his 
book? is made up, one judges, of photographs that he has 
acquired as best he could. Some of them are excellent, 
others are a rather poor apology. Thus the work he has 
essayed lacks that intimate character such as one finds in 
either the works on bridges illustrated by Brangwyn, or 
the more recent work of Emerson and Gromort. 

But Mr. Watson has essayed a task that is highly com- 
mendable. He seeks, one feels sure, to lead his readers 
gently and persuasively up to the point of modern bridge 
design,—and of asking them why we should not have 
bridges that will give us pleasure to look at rather than the 
hideous monstrosities that the engineers have handed us in 
the not too far past. It is true that bridge design has taken 
on new life since the advent of concrete, and that even in 
steel some effort is made, here and there, to gain something 
resembling structural] harmony as interpreted in other terms 
than stresses and compressions. 

The layman will find something of interest in Mr. Wat- 
son's effort. The designer of bridges ought to find a great 
deal. 


S.I.R. 


1 Lietle Known Towns in Spain. By Vernon Howe Bailey. Helburn, N. Y. $15.00. 
2 A Romantic in Spain. By Theophile Gautier. Knopf. New York. $3.00. 
3 Bridge Architecture. By Wilbur J. Watson. Helburn. New York. $17.50. 
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A First Prize Desicn ror a LeaGug or Nations BuitpinG at GENEVA Prof. Giuseppe Vago of Rome, Architect 


In the architectural competition for the erection of a League of Nations 
Building at Geneva, nine first prizes of 12,000 francs each were awarded 
to architects of member states. There were nine honorable mentions of 
3,800 francs each in Class 1, and nine honorable mentions of 2,500 francs 
each in Class 2. Three hundred and seventy-seven architects took part 
in the competition, and submitted thousands of drawings ‘‘expressing 
their idea in a practical and artistic form worthy of the object in view.”’ 








